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The Fifth Assembly called upon the WCC and the member churches 

to give high priority to a study of questions related to militarism 
and the armaments race and to devise appropriate action-oriented 
programmes.The Central Committee meeting in August 1976 approved 
plans for such studies and programmes. 


We hope that the two papers in this "CCIA Background Information" 
will further stimulate discussion on concerns related to militarism 
and the armaments race. 


In the first paper Dr. Dieter Senghaas of the Peace Research 
Institute, Frankfurt, discusses the role of peace research in the 
analysis of social violence and emphasizes the significance of 
transdisciplinary approach in such research. 


Dr. Marek Thee of the International Peace Research Institute, 

Oslo, in the other paper, calls attention to developments in three 
crucial spheres: the accelerated arms races; the widening dis- 
parities between the rich and the poor in the global sociecy. 

and the growing wave of oppression, authoritarian rule and contempt 
for human rights in a majority of world nations. 


We are deeply grateful to the authors and the "Bulletin of Peace 
Proposals" for permission to reprint these articles. 


August 1976 


PEACE RESEARCH AND THE ANALYSIS 
OF THE CAUSES OF SOCIAL VIOLENCE: 
TRANSDISCIPLINARITY* 





Dieter Senghaas 


Hessische Stiftung Friedens- 
und Konfliktforschung 
Frankfurt am Main 


The analytical problem with which we shall deal in this short 
paper has an empirical and normative dimension. The empirical 
dimension refers to the contribution of the various social 
sciences to the analysis of social violence. Peace research has 
been part of these activities. Despite a considerable amount of 
theoretical and empirical research on social violence in the 
past ten years, one may normatively ask what peace research 
should or would have to contribute to the analysis of social 
violence. Such an analytical perspective already signals the 
opinion of the author that there have been certain gaps and 
deficiencies in »past contributions to the analysis of social 
violence. 


In the following I shall briefly try to delineate the achieve- 
Monee O recone paSterescarch on "social violence and then try to 
outline certain research issues which should be dealt with in 
the. future. 


Advances in research on social violence 


The internationalization of the experience with whatever type 

of violence in the past few years has led to a considerable 
adiftferentitation in the analysis of social violence. Since 
manifest violence is not only experienced within one's immediate 
environment, regardless of where one is situated in inter- 
national society, and since such violence manifestations have 

a particular news value, the number of human beings that are 
directly or indirectly exposed to the various types of violent 
events in the world is likely to be much larger today than ever 
before. In addition to this type of experience there is a growing 
feeling that it is not only manifestations of direct violence 
which have to be conceptualized as violence but also those social 
conditions under which people are being harmed or prematurely 
killed of the prevailing social order. The latter experience 





* Paper presented at the UNESCO Conference on the Causes of 
Social Violence, Paris, November 1975. 


has found its expressionsin the Concept ofsinstacuciona. oF 
structural violence within peace research. Structural violence 
is observable wherever people are living under unjust social 
conditions and are, therefore, deprived of the chance to realize 
their human potentialities. Such structural violence occurs 

both in intra-societal conditions and within the international 
society at large, and in many cases it is the result of a par- 
ticular interlinkage of internal and international factors in- 
ducing deprivation and premature death. 


If we, for heuristic purposes, differentiate direct from struc- 
tural violence and internal (intra-societal) from international 
(inter-societal) violence the result will be four problem areas 
on which research has been done with differing emphasis in the 
past few years. These problem areas can only be separated from 
each other for analytical purposes; in reality they are highly 
interlinked. 


A great deal of research has been concentrated on the analysis 
of direct manifest violence within the inter-societal or inter- 
national context. This is especially true with regard to the 
traditional peace research as it has been developing in the 
fifties and until the middle of the -siGi esta 1G gy ig ogee ieee 
observable particularly in the discipline sof international 
relations and in most of the studies in the field of military 
strategy. To a large degree this research can be labelled as 
causes-of-war research, and its take-off was very much determined 
by the catastrophic experiences during World War II. That type 
of research was above all induced by the basic patterns of the 
Cold War, and its practical aims have been conflict avoidance, 
conflict resolution and conflict management within the context 
of \the Hast-West-contlict formation 


The abundance of local wars in the period after World War II, 
has, especially since the sixties, caused a shift in major re- 
search issues from the basic cold war patterns towards the 
actual conditions of local wars, whether these have been insti- 
gated by the big powers of East and West or whether they have 
been more of an autonomous local character. 


These, local wars _or.war-like,conflicts very Often bear erie 
character of civil wars, and along with broad research activities 
geared to the analysis of intra-societal outbreaks of violence 
within highly industrialized societies, the analysis of direct 
manifest internal violence may be conceived of as the second 
major focus of violence research within the past few years. 

This type of research has particularly produced analyses based 

on behavioral science approaches. 


In the course of the past ten years the analysis of structural 
violence conditions within the international society has had a 
tremendous take-off. Research on asymmetrically structured 
international dependency relations, on an unequal international 


division of labour, on mechanisms of exploitation etc. has been 
very prominent in peace research. For a very long time the major 
projects of that type of research have been concentrated in 
Latin America; under different labels this research has, however, 
meanwhile spread all over the world. Its major focus is the 
analysis of the structure of the international society and the 
typical center-periphery relations within that structure leading 
to the systematic enrichment of the centers and to tremendous 
misery within the peripheries. The recent political and diplo- 
matic dispute on a New International Economic Order has made 
this academic research politically very relevant and salient. 


If my assessment of the contemporary research situation is correct, 
I would argue that most of the research on intra-societal struc- 
tural violence conditions has been concentrated on those cases 
and areas in which such structural violence developed into mani- 
fest political violence. This applies both to highly industria- 
lized societies and to developing countries. The analysis of 
latent violence structures in the metropoles has been very much 
mestyoicredsetoythneianalys issofrregional disparities »ii.e«-on 
center-periphery relationships within the metropoles. Only a 
very small minority within social sciences and an even smaller 
minority within peace research has worked about some basic 
questions occurring in the analysis of total social orders like 
Capitalist or sociaiist social orders and their contribution to 
the well-being of human life. The abstention of most scholars 
from dealing with such basic philosophical and normative questions 
may be a reflection of the prevailing and immovable status quo 
within the East-West conflict formation. Of course, the picture 
locks different in the case of scholars from developing countries 
where the options for different social orders (capitalism or 
socialism) might become very salient once the prevailing status 
quo is broken down. But in general it is to be observed that 

the question of what kind and what type of structural violence 

is systematically developed within prevailing capitalist and 
socialist social orders has not been one of the major focusses 

of research within social sciences and peace research. 


It has already been argued that the four mentioned research 
areas cannot be hermetically separated from one another; 

within the actually done research many inter-relationships and 
interlinkages between these four areas are discernible. This 
applies particularly to that type of research which is engaged 
jin systematically analyzing the question of how concrete direct 
violence emerges out of conditions of structural violence, be 
it within societies cr between societies. The interconnected- 
ness of internal and international violence (both of the direct 
and structural type) as a potential research area is evident. 


From a glance at these four research areas and particularly at 
the available research results it is clear that a certain pro- 
gress in the analysis of social violence is today far more 
differentiated than ever before. This observations, I think, 

is true both with respect to the empirical-analytical research 


on the conditions, causes and determinants of violence and with 
respect to the political and philosophical assessment of violence 
aS a social and political phenomenon: The long prevailing con- 
ceptualization of violence as social disorder, or violence as 

a societal dysfunction, has meanwhile been substituted by a 
very differentiated analytical and philosophical perspective 
from which!an evalutation, of rsocialiviolencegin terms tof its 
progressive or regressive functions becomes possible. The 
problématique of violence and counter-violence fits into this 
context, too, although it has to be stressed that this problé- 
matique is scientifically insoluble.since it tis*part of “the 
contradictory, positions of political interestgout,otiw uch 
violence and/or counter-violence are defined as such. What is 
considered, from one perspective, as a peaceful conditiony e.g. 
the specific structure of the prevailing status’ quo, may easily 
be considered as the very expression of «structural violence by 
those suffering from this status quo, and, hence, as something 
that can be changed. If social systems in such a context prove 
to be inaccessible to social change and collective learning 
processes, and if their power structures “are highly vpetrified,; 
then social and political violence - as paradoxical as this may 
sound - very often turn out to be the only means of social 
communication. Looking back to the past twenty years this ob- 
servation is, I think, statistically irrefutable. 


Research perspectives: for sthesiu tune 


So far I have been emphasizing the general achievements of the 
most recent research on violence as a social phenomenon. To 
summarize my cbservations, these achievements consist parti- 
cularly in the conceptual differentiation of conditions of 
structural violence from those of direct violence within an 
internal and international setting. Furthermore, they consist 

in the systematic reflection on the interrelation between various 
types of violence within these areas. And finally they consist 

in the discussion of the social and political functions of vio- 
lence within social orders. 


The specific achievements of the empirical-analytical research 
projects of the past few years on social violence consist in 
the very detailed analysis of particular determinants of the 
social conditions out of which and within which violence poten- 
tials become manifest; they consist, furthermore, in the very 
differentiated analysis of the very process of violence mani- 
festations, i.e. of the escalation dynamics of violence within 
an interaction pattern; and they consist, although to a smaller 
degree, in research on the ending of violent conflicts, i.e. 

on the transition from the stage of violence escalation to the 
process of de-escalation and to a new kind of status quo as the 
basis of social peace. 


The strength of this research lies in the fact that it has pro- 
duced very detailed analyses with regard to individual aspects 
of the violence syndrome. In this context the following research 
areas could be listed up: 


1. Research on the human nature and the individual personality, 
particularly research on the causes of the individuals' 
propensity to aggression; 


2. Research on the role of large interest groups; 


3. Research on dominant elites and class structures as the 
societal basis of social violence; 


4. Research on the functions of mass media and public opinion 
in the development, the spreading and the ending of violent 
actions; 


2. Research on the attributes of national systems and cultures 
and their role with respect to the production and spreading 
of violence; 


6. Research on the role of governments and bureaucracies; 
7. Research on the role of national strategies; 


8. Research on the role of decision-making processes in the 
handling of structural and direct violence; 


9. Research on violence escalation processes out of. conflictive 
or antagonistic interaction patterns between social groups 
within and between societies. 


Social science and peace research have been dealing with these 
problem areas within the past few years, although with varying 
emphasis. No doubt, the knowledge on social violence has been 
expanded to a considerable degree due to this past research. 
The reason why people fall back upon violence, within what type 
of social setting and with what aims, are today less opaque 
than ever before. The research on the above-mentioned nine 
particular research areas has made social violence quite a 
transparent phenomenon. 


Nevertheless, from the perspective of peace research as a 
discipline which encompasses various disciplines, a considerable 
gap in the analysis of social violence has to be noted. This 

gap consists in the hitherto missing feed-back of already 
available results which so far have been peacefully co-existing 
with each other without really being interlinked. Thus, what is 
missing is the coordination of already available research re- 
sults on the one hand and the initiation of a kind of research 
to which individual social science disciplines (like political 
science, sociology, social psychology, mass media research etc.) 


would make specific contribution not on the basis of their al- 
ready existing expertise but from a more emcompassing perspec- 
tive. Such an encompassing perspective can, however, be developed 
only if violence is considered as a social phenomenon in. its 
totality. This would necessitate a research which is simultaneously 
engaged in the analysisof the social conditions of social violence, 
the manifestation processes of social violence: potentials, the 
dynamics of violent conflicts, the overcoming of structural 
violence. and. violent’ actions as wellpas*fhesdrole Gi contlict 
resolution mechanisms. The compartmentalization of the expertise 
of individual disciplines, by which the research scene has been 
characterized so far, would definitely have to be overcome. 
Ideally, what is needed are flow charts of violence structures 

and violence processes which would make transparent the overall 
societal context within which violence structures are built up 

and violence potentials become virulent. 


In a very superficial sense such a research would be inter- 
disciplinary. In reality, however, it has to be structured in 

a transdisciplinary way, The difference between interdisciplinari- 
ty and transdisciplinarity is a very considerable: ones Interdisci- 
plinarity eventually means the adding up of analytical issues, 
precisely as interdisciplinary research groups have usually been 
added up with scientists from various individual disciplines and 
their particular expertise. Incontrast topthis, transdiecirpii-— 
nNarity means overlapping expertise of different disciplines 
focussed on new problem definitions which convey so such a re- 
search a new identity. However,) 1t#is Noel thevcreation: Ofieucn 

a new identity that is essential, but rather the opening up of 
new analytical perspectives which very often happens too slowly 
in individual disciplines out of various reasons, including the 
very basic reason of the autodynamic growth processes of sciences 
and the particular bureaucratic inertia characterizing whatever 
scientific activity after a certain while. Such more encompassing 
and comprehensive analytical perspectives | are) necessary im order 
to preserve research from becoming routinized. Such routinization 
is very obvious in various particular disciplines, .g.in»indi- 
vidual psychology, where one and the same arguments with respect 
to the propensity of individuals to aggression have been ex- 
changed now for many years, whereas a systematic feed-back of 

the analysis of individual aggressiveness with the analysis of 
the societal conditions of social. violencexcould,ybringethat 

type of individual-psychological research onto remarkably new 
paths. Further examples could very easily be quoted. What is 
decisive is) the explicit: research on theinter-nelationships;, 

the interconnectedness and the interdependence of problem areas 
so far dealt with separately. But this will become possible 

only if scientists of individual disciplines are ready to acquire 
part of the expertise of neighbouring disciplines in order to 

be able to cope with new research problems on the basis of such 

a combined or transdisciplinary expertise. Compared with such a 
procedure, multi- or interdisciplinary projects in the conventional 
sense are not very promising. Within trandisciplinary projects 


interdependence becomes a really substantive category, and it 
loses its usual fashionable and meaningless character. Interde- 
pendent feed-back processes would - very similar to flow chart 
programmes within simulation analysis - not only be assumed or 
postulated, but very explicitly, both in theory and empirical 
research, deal with what is a non-event in most research within 
individual disciplines, namely the analysis of over-all violence 
structures and violence processes, and their manifold feed-back 
processes would become the very focus of research. These feed- 
backs are the indispensable linkage mechanisms and the junctures 
between psychological and social phenomena. Hence, the actual 
problem with respect to the analysis of social violence is not 
the lack of interdisciplinarity of the past research. The res- 
ponse tc the challenge of so far insufficient research results 
must be the development of a manifold transdisciplinary expertise 
which necessarily means a long debate beyond the borders of indi- 
vidual disciplJires. 


Methodological conclusions 


As most essential phenomena within societies social violence is, 
as a rule, a redundantly caused penomenon. Redundant causation, 
however, implies, that the elimination of few, in our context 
violence-promoting factors will not necessarily lead to the 
elimination of violence as such. This, by the way, is one of the 
very fundamental reasons why militarized societies, behaving 
aggressively towards other societies, can only be deprived of 
their propensity to political violence within international 
politics through a catastrophic defeat; by such a defeat a 
re-structuring of the society becomes possible which succeeds 
to eliminate the production sites of militarism and violence in 
all major social areas. 


In this respect there is, of course, a specific problem with 
those analytical and practical approaches which postulate the 
change of people's minds as prerequisite for the elimination 
SeevrOolence potcntials. 1t is perfectly true that no action, 

and particularly no change of action is possible without being 
processed by human consciousness; from this, however, cannot 

be deducted that societal facts may already be changed by means 
of the spreading of enlightenment. Obviously this is, unfortunately, 
particularly true in those fields where specific interest groups 
or social classes have a vital interest in the preservation of 
the prevailing status quo, and particularly in cases where 
counter-interests are mobilized and built up in order to over- 
come such a prevailing status quo. The collective ability to 
learn is in the majority of cases, and particularly not under 
conditions of shortage, of such a nature that overall social 
violence potentials can easily be overcome by rational modes of 
conflict regulation. 


A further methodological remark has to be added. Social sciences 
have usually very much clung to a conventional causality metho- 
dology. This conventional character is clearly discernible in 

the perennial search for independent, intervening and dependent 
variables. ‘The causation “of social violence, as thecausation 

of most major social phenomena, can, however, not be adequately 
dealt with by such simple and one-dimensional causality rationales. 
Causality can in most relevant areas of social life only be con- 
ceptualized as configurative, being built up by manifold feed- 

back processes which, as a rule, do not allow an unquivocal 
characterization of indivudal variables as independent, depen- 

dent or intervening. The problem of configurative causality does 
not emerge as long as the analysis of social violence is restricted 
to a particular problem area, ‘and as long as one carefully 

abstains from analyzing the totality of the phenomenon. But if 

one dares to proceed towards such an analysis, one will necessarily 
have to get rid of the conventional methodology of causality. 

By implication the analysis will be, of course, more complex and 
also more difficult, but ultimately the results of such a research 
will be closer to reality. 


Péace- research"™can "make an important) contributions tossuchta 
research on social violence since it is related to several 
disciplines without having inherited the particular routine 
characterizing old and well-founded disciplines. This is also 
the reason why peace research has both participated in the past 
research on social violence and has developed into an area from 
which some basic criticism of this past research has been 
emanating. 


ON PRIORITIES IN PEACE RESEARCH (1) 





Marek Thee 


International Peace Research 
Institute, Oslo 


Thinking on priorities in peace research is to reflect on the 

state of peace in our globe. For peace research is concerned mainly 
with maximization of the peace value, and basically assumes a 
global perspective. 


The initial question is therefore: How peaceful is the world 
artcer Vietnam? 


The optics and semblances seem encouraging. There is no inter- 
national war at the moment, not even major military conflict at 
a local level. 


Yet, violence is in the air, and we know well that a marked gap 
exists between the apparent and the real. There are many symptoms 
and indications pointing to and reflecting tne reality of acute 
peacelessness. There is violence inherent in the giants' balance 
of power game; many manifest and latent local conflicts are still 
smouldering and raging in several corners of the world; oppressive 
violence and terrorism have spread to all continents; and, as 
individuals, more often than not we are helpless against the mani- 
pulative practices of the big bureaucracies and state machineries. 


From the peace researcher's perspective, developments in three 
crucial spheres must cause serious concern. These are: the 
accelerated arms race; the widening disparities between the rich 
and the poor in the global society; and the growing wave of 
oppression, authoritarian rule and contempt for human rights in 
a majority of world nations. 


The race in armaments 


In the recently published statement by the IPRA Disarmament 
Study Group(2), we tried to draw attention to the extremely 
dangerous, qualitatively new elements in the arms race. At a time 
when efforts to control arms and disarmament have produced little 
result, there has been an unprecedented take-off in the perfection 





(1) Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Consortium on 
Peace Research, Education and Development (COPRED), 10-13 
October 1975, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


(2) "Between Peace and War: The Quest for Disarmament', BPP, 
No. 3/1975, pp.262-280. 
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and sophistication of novel deadly weapons. There are limits to 
how far the great powers can develop relations of partnership 
and cooperation when at the same time they are threatening each 
other with ever more perfected weapons of mass destruction. Some 
of the new features in contemporary armaments deserve special 
scrutiny. 


Firstly, the role of military research and development. New tech- 
nical devices and inventions have always served to improve the 
art of warfare and to stimulate the arms race. But never in his- 
tory, did; military, R&D) acquire. such a. Crucial~POlenas at) goeeent 
times of the technological revolution. An army of nearly half a 
million scientists and engineers, with a budget of approximately 
25- billion dollars ‘yearly, ‘is: bent ‘on aviconbinwous eric. tao er 
fect existing arms and develop new weapon systems. Such an effort 
cannot but produce dramatic’ results! They bovilet lead ere leer e2irey, 
reminded us recently of the possibility that military R&D could 
develop new weapons of mass destruction more frightful even than 
nuclear arms. Let's here-recall that for sthen first times i Were. 
tory we are moving blindly into this unknown unexplored ground, 
without first having the benefit of trial and error. As recently 
pointed out by Fred Ik1lé, director of the US Disarmament Agency, 
our knowledge of the effect of nuclear weapons - at present in 
the world there are arsenals of nuclear arms exceeding in explo- 
Sive power a million times the yield of the Hiroshima bomb - 
depends to a large extent on chance discoveries, as e.g. the re- 
cent accidental discovery that nuclear explosions might bring 
about the destruction, or partial destruction, of the ozone 
layer*jin the stratosphere that protects unuman lite stroma otra. 
violet radiation. 


But, apart from these montrosities, the actual influx of new, 
dreadful arms and weapon systems into the world arsenals is 

terrific. Among the new weapons are long-range cruise (non-ballistic) 
missiles, precision guided munitions, laser guided missiles, 

binary nerve gases, MIRV's and MARV's, miniature nuclear weapons, 

and an abundance of conventional arms perfected on the testing 
grounds in Indochina and the Middle East. 


As far as nuclear weapons are concerned, a basic shift has 

occurred from simple usability - always built into nuclear weapons - 
to advanced technological design and improved operational efficiency. 
This very development has made it possible to devise and stimulated 
a turn in strategic planning towards so-called counterforce pos- 
tures with 'flexible' use of nuclear weapons. It also formed the 
material-technological background for the post-Vietnam declared 

US readiness of the 'first use' of nuclear weapons in a number 

of contingencies in Asia as well as in Europe. Kissinger's 

warning that 'nuclear catastrophe looms more plausible, whether 
through design or miscalculation" may turn into a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 
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The new size and mode of operation of military R&D has other far- 
going implications also. It substantially reinforces the very 
armaments dynamics. The known action-reaction model in the arms 
race is complemented now and sustained by autistic and self- 
perpetuating innovative pressures being a result of the research 
community's incessant efforts to improve and perfect its own 
achievement - the so-called follow-on imperative. 


A second new and perilous development in the arms race is to be 
found in the rapid proliferation of nuclear technology, with 

the prospect that nuclear weapons will soon be acquired by a 
number of so-called threshold states, and may also fall into the 
hands of non-governmental, but politically motivated bodies. 

We have to start from the recognition that we have now reached 

a qualitative new stage in nuclear armaments. It has been rightly 
named 'the second nuclear era'. Political inhibitions and tech- 
nical obstacles which have kept the number of nuclear powers 
constant for avery long time are now disappearing. In the past 
we placed our hopes on the effectiveness of the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. But the May 1975 Geneva 
Review Conference of the NPT made it abundantly clear that these 
were forlorn hopes. The superpowers were unable to show that they 
were willing to implement their own initial commitment, as pro- 
vided in Art. VI of the NPT, to effectively cease the nuclear 
arms race at an early date. Such a posture naturally tends to 
undermine demands that non-nuclear states should forego the 
option of acquiring nuclear weapons. It should be clear that 
both vertical and horizontal nuclear proliferation form a kind 

of communicating vessel: one cannot halt horizontal proliferation 
without stopping the vertical nuclear build-up. It therefore 
seems useless to call again and again for the universality of 

the NPT, and to invite the threshold states in particular to 
accede to the Treaty, as long as the basic precondition for 
universality - the cessation of the nuclear arms race - is not 
fulfilled. Moreover, as long as the nuclear powers in their 
behaviour and action emphasize elements of power and prestige 
linked to the possession of nuclear arms, other states will 
naturally strive to follow suit. 


There is no exaggeration in the contention that the spread of 
nuclear arms may soon be out of control. International security 
Cannot anymore be tackled by 'fine-tuning' the nuclear arms 
race between the two superpowers. In any case, this 'fine-tuning', 
as the protracted SALT negotiations seem to show, becomes more 
and more onerous and unobtainable. In the evolving new international 
situation, world security will from now on be progressively in- 
fluenced by developments in the rest of the world also, and by 
the arms race spreading to other nations. With the growth of the 
nuclear club, India being the most recent newcomer, the very 
deterrence rationale, fallacious in itself, will lose its meaning. 
We may imagine the dilemmas of a situation when nuclear arms will 
fall into the hands of leaders who might refuse to play the 
conventional balance of power game and whose behaviour might be 


unpredictable. Should nuclear armaments not be halted in time, 
we may land in a world more dangerous than ever. 


This brings me to the third main element in the recent perilous 
developments of world armaments: the rapid escalation in arms 
sales, especially to areas of tension in the Third World. We have 
witnessed in the past two or three years a free-for-all race in 
the selling and buying of huge quantities of weapons, including 
arms equipped with the most sophisticated conventional technology. 
Arms trade and arms deliveries in 1973-1975 escalated from a 
level of about 2 bixilion dollars annually to some 18 billion 
dollars. The fact of the matter is that the bulk of these weapons 
does not serve legitimate defence purposes. They serve rather to 
perpetuate conservative and reactionary regimes, to add fuel to 
local conflicts, and to uphold foreign interests in strategically 
sensitive areas. Massive arms deliveries contribute to strengthening 
the process of the Third World militarization, to weaken and 
stifle economic growth, to. shift development» priorities, andiito 
check «socio=poldtical#change: 


We naturally pay a heavy price for this armaments game. There are 
economic, political, social and security costs. Most important, 
apart from the threat to our very survival, are the consequences 
for the immediate urgent tasks facing the international community, 
viz. the tackling sof) :such»critical ,economiGs@and socirce-pol tuicas 
global issues as hunger, aid to the developing countries, or the 
restructuring of the world) economic, order.» World military “expen 
ditures are now equal to the total national income of about two 
billion people in the developing countries of South Asia, the Far 
East and Africa. The world cannot possibly continue to squander 
its material resources and its best human skills on armaments, 
and at the same time be in a position to solve its most pressing 
economic and social problems. 


Let me now make a final remark concerning the state of affairs in 
the field of arms control and disarmament. A careful study of all 
arms control and disarmament agreements concluded in recent years 
and of their results leads us to the conclusion that there has 
been no disarmament and little arms control. The arms race and 
the armaments dynamics by far outstrip the pace of arms control 
negotiations. The initial commitment from the beginning of the 
sixties to arrive at general and complete disarmament has been 
discarded altogether .,The veny »sconceptyofydisarnmament) hasmbeen 
stripped of its real meaning and replaced by the concept of arms 
control, i.e. control .of the’ very course: of armaments, «their 
rationalization and justification. Actual moves were reduced to 
partial measures of marginal import and little impact on weapon 
development. So, for instance, the Partial Test Ban treaty of 
1963, while banning tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and 
under water, left to the nuclear powers full freedom of under- 
ground testsisedin fact) isince! the signingmofmthe> treaty, jnuci eax 
weapon tests have increased in number and intensity, and there 
has been an upsurge in the development of new nuclear arms. 
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Similar features are characteristic of other arms control accords, 
from the NPT and the Sea-Bed Treaty to the 1974 Threshold Treaty 
on underground nuclear weapon tests and the SALT agreements. 


Thus, the situation in the field of armaments and disarmaments 
is really precarious and - in. my opinion - should top the list 
Orepriorities in» peace research and peace action. 


Global social disparities 


A second area of acute international imbalance lies in the widening 
disparities between the rich and the poor in world society. Tens 

of millions of people in the world suffer from hunger, hundreds 

of millions endure malnutrition, and there are wide disparities 

in life expectancy, in infant mortality, health conditions and 
illiteracy. In a world of interdependence, of finite resources 

and shared dangers, of shrinking distances and expanding communi- 
eation, such realities: form a constant threat to peace. They, feed 
anger and conflict, and contribute to polarization and armaments 
dynamics. 


In his 1 September 1975 address to the Board of Governors of the 
World Bank, its President Robert McNamara came up with revealing 
figures (Table 1). Excluding countries with centrally planned 
economies (i.e. the socialist states) and OPEC nations, he 
divided the rest of the world into roughly three groups: low- 
income countries with a population of one billion, middle-income 
Sountries counting 725 million people, and the OECD, i.e. Western 
Europe and North America nations with a population of 675 million. 
The average GNP per capita in 1970 (and in 1970 $) in the first 
group was $105, in the second $410, and in the third $3.100. 

The first group thus had an average GNP per capital about 30 
times lower than the third group. 


The GNP, as we know, is not an accurate measure, however. Ina 
structural continuum from the colonial period, and perpetuated 
by an exploitative pattern of the world division of labour, a 
privileged elite of 5-10% of the population in the Third World 





Table 1. Income levels from 1970-1980 for developed and developing 
countries (centrally planned economies and OPEC excluded) 
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1975 population GNP growth 
Country group (in millions) GNP per capita rate per 
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I. Low-income countries 


(under $200 per cap.p.a.) 1.000 $105 $108 gq. 2% 
II. Middle-income countries t 
(over $200 per cap.p.a.) 725 $410 $540 2.82% 
atl. OECD countries 6/5 + es Pe Oe. $4.000 2.60% 
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appropriates a lion's share of these countries’ yields. McNamara 
himself pointed to the fact that within the developing societies 
there exists a huge group at the lower end of the income spectrum 
receiving only a fraction of what the middle and supersincome 
groups do. He estimated that some 900 million of these absolute 
poor subsist on incomes of less that $75 a year. These are con- 
ditions of such hunger and hopelessness as, in McNamara's words, 
"to be below any rational definition of human decency’. 


In addition to the absolute poor, McNamara mentioned a class of 
relative poor with incomes somewhat above the absolute poverty 
level, but still far below their national average. 


As to°the distribution of poverty” invthéer third ewordd, -iatseneaviese 
concentration is in Asia. In countries such as India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Indonesia about half of the population suffers 
absolute poverty. In Africa a majority of countries are plagued 

by both absolute and relative poverty. And in Latin America about 
a sixth of the population suffers absolute poverty, while severe 
relative poverty is widespread among the rest of the people. 


The most salient element in the World Bank statistics and estimates 
is the prospect of income increases in the Second Development De- 
cade 1970-1980. According to these figures, the low-income coun- 
tries, a billion people, are expected from $105 to $108, the 
middle-income countries from $410 to $540, and the OECD countries 
from $3.100 to $4.000. In other words, while over an entire decade 
the poor may increase their income by $3 annually, at the same 

time the rich will get $900 - three hundred times as much. While 
the poor will continue to struggle to’survive at’ the very margin 

of life itself, the rich will escalate the appropriation and con- 
sumption of the lion's share of world resources and riches. As 
stated by McNamara: 'The Second Development Decade would result 

in virtually no progress at all for the’ one billion peoplevwin the 
low-income countries and would mean that both they and the 725 
million in the other developing nations would be growing relatively 
poorer when compared to the people of developed countries.' 


All this as a consequence of the deterioration of the terms of 
trade of the developing countries, the rise in oil prices, and 
inflation and exploitative mechanisns imposed by the developed 
countries. 


Of course, it is mainly for the developing countries themselves 
to mobilize their “own effort” and to™bring “about'change;s to foster 
rowth and to complement growth by development, meaning a just 
distribution; and to make self-reliance a motive and driving 
force of progressive change. Yet we cannot avoid to point to 
structures in the international economic order which stand in 
the way of sucn efforts of the developing countries. Much about 
this was said at the Seventh Special Session of the UN General 
Asserbly on Development and International Economic Co-operation. 
with the rich countries' moncpoly in so many commanding fields 
of economic power, and almost all key research in their hands, 
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the poor countries may hardly be in a position to break the 
vicious circle of international interplay of economic forces so 
decisive in the development effort. 


There is much to add to this account: the unwillingness of the 
developed countries to fulfil aid targets as foreseen by the UN 
assistance programme, the growing indebtedness of the poor to the 
rich, the use of food as a political weapon, the centre-periphery 
structure resisting change, the responsibility of the nouveau- 
riche oil countries for economic deterioration, etc. 


As peace researchers we cannot but be deeply concerned with this 
Situation and its dynamics. And, speaking about dynamics, we have 
to keep in mind the prospects - as presented by the UN Demo- 
graphic Yearbook - of the doubling of the world population in 

the next 32 years, i.e. from the present four to about eight 
billion at the beginning of the twentieth century. In the coming 
years the crisis might then become even more grave. 


As peace researchers we certainly have a responsibility to try 

to get a deeper insight into this area, which is so decisive for 
the condition of man on our globe. We must collect data, analyse, 
systematize, and disseminate knowledge gained through research. 
Again, increased public awareness of the causes of crisis and 
possible remedies seems to be an important precondition for in- 
ducing change. I would rank research on glokal political economy 
and international socio-political issues with a view to arriving 
at a just international economic order as second in our priorities 
after armaments research. 


Freedoms and human rights 


The above two concerns, armaments and development issues, reflect 
the peace researchers' preoccupation with direct and structural 
violence. They also follow a certain pattern in the evolution of 
peace research in recent years. The post World War II peace re- 
search movement had its roots in a revulsion against Cold War 
fallacies fraught with acute dangers of a new world military 
conflagration. We became concerned with the possible consequences 
for humanity of a new war and focussed our research on ways to 
defuse conflicts and avoid an outbreak of open international hos- 
tilities. The kind of value we then pursued was later labelled as 
"negative peace', meaning absence on international war. 


But with the turn of events - as Cold War began to fade away and 
the Indochina drama moved to the central stage of contemporary 
history - we became aware of the peacelessness of this world, 

even without Cold Wer agonies. We looked around and saw a majority 
of mankind hungry and victims of violence which kills without 

even the use of arms. The Vietnam drama appeared to us as reflec 
ting a struggle initiated by forces of the past, bent on petri- 
fying old international structures of injustice and exploitation. 


We discovered imperialism in its neocolonial phase. Out of this 
grew a new line in peace research: the preoccupation with structural 
violence. The new school adopted a positive definition cf the peace 
concept encompassing not only negation of war but also concern 

for social justice and satisfaction of basic human needs. Peace 
research widened its perspectives and tne International Peace 
Research Association (IPRA) became a pluralistic body uniting 

both the schools concerned with negative and positive peace. It 
might, however, be worth while to note that the concept of struc- 
tural violence found its way into the international political 
vocabulary and won broad acceptance, inter alia, in the United 
Nations. In several official documents of such specialized UN 
agencies as UNCTAD and UNESCO, we: find’ interpretations,of peace 

as meaning not only absence of war but also satisfaction of basic 
material human needs. 


With the end of the Vietnam war and with the process of decoloniali- 
zation in the main over, it is perhaps now time to look around 
again and search even deeper into the causes of peacelessness. 

To the above two concerns with armaments and a just international 
economic order, I would add the sphere of freedoms and human rights. 
An overwhelming majority of the world's population is presently 
living under authoritarian or military rule, energy is hampered, 
human dignity is debased. Some may try to justify developments 

by historical pecularities or by circumstances of revolutionary 
transformation. Others are inclined to complacency hoping for 
change in the nearer or more distant future. It remains, however, 

a sinister reality that authoritarian rule not only builds on 
violence, destroys human autonomy and fosters oppression, but - as 
history has shown - it also tends to display a relatively higher 
propensity to conflict and iwar. And postponement of democratic 
change»tends)onlysto.petrify authoritariansoute. 


A human being is body and soul. To survive he requires first of 
all to satisfy the needs of the body: food, clothes,. shelter. 

But to act as a human being he needs much more. He must have a 
certain freedom to express himself, to participate in the shaping 
of his life and destiny, to havesa right to dissent and .to demand 
the implementation - in the second jhalf£ of the twentieth century -- 
of all the liberties inscribed inthe International Bill+soefshuman 
Rights. We may recall that satisfaction of the needs of the body 
was to a greater or lesser degree observed even in times of 
slavery, dependent on the masters" perfection of the exploitative 
system. Today, satisfaction of the needs of the body also include 
the right to work, social security and education. But, without 
autonomy and the right to make choices, the right to work may turn 
into dependence on monopolistic employers, and the right to edu- 
cation may turn into indoctrination. Without a minimum of democracy 
and tolerance, without a rule of law equally applicable to the 
ruled and rulers, the human being cannot function as master of 
himself and as a creative member of human society. He cannot 
contribute. fully to the pursuit of peaceful relations, between men. 


= shy _ 


In all stages of the development of peace research, the common 
denominator and the axis of our work has centred on the value of 
peace. In the process, and reflecting international transformation, 
wehave broadened the definition of peace to include such values 
as social justice and eguity. Circumstances now make it necessary, 
in my opinion, to take a further ster and either broaden the term 
of structural violence to include freedoms and human rights, or 
else extend the definition of peace to include a new term like 
oppressive violence to reflect the deprivation of freedom and 
human autonomy now casting a shadcw over a majority of mankind. 

I certainly think that attention to this issue now deserves high 
Priority in peace research. 


The field is vast. Research could be initiated on human values, 
their choice and compatibilities; on the relation between dominant 
values and cultural diversities; on value premises in religions 
and political ideologies; and on historical experiences and time 
perspectives in pursuing certain values. One can try and map 
violations of human rights and freedoms, and try to find ways to 
overcone them. Theory and praxis can well meet in this effort. 


The three circles of concern I have listed above tend to converge, 
overlap, and reinforce each cther. Armaments and militarism ok- 
struct and hinder development; denial of freedoms and human rights, 
as well as curtailing and truncating development, serves to feed 
and sustain militarism. All three meet in breeding violence. All 
three represent an acute threat to humanity and peace. 
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